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THE HOTEL OF MADAME SOLOMON DE 
ROTHSCHILD, PARIS. 



From there comes one gen- 
furniture and choice colors, 



By Victor Champier. 




ECOMINGr a widow very young, after 
the almost startling death of her hus- 
band, the Baroness Rothschild, devot- 
ing herself to the service of his mem- 
ory, thought only of rearing a house 
which in all its parts would recall to 
her the dear departed, his tastes and 
mode of life. M. Solomon de Rothschild 
had possessed a rare degree of true 
love for art. At one period, when it 
was still possible to procure knick- 
knacks, but where it was necessary to use a strong will in their 
search — a true wisdom — 
he spent fortunes in ac- 
quisitions of all sorts. 
Fine furniture of the 
seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, gold 
work, ceramics, marvel- 
ous arms, ivories, crystals, 
precious stones, he ac- 
cumulated in a few years 
treasures since become in- 
estimable, and which, 
rather pell mell with no 
arrangement, he piled up 
in the storehouses. To 
give to all marvels the 
necessary space, the Bar- 
oness Solomon wished to 
build an hotel. 

After having purchas- 
ed the land where still 
remained the ruins of the 
ancient Folie Beaujou, 
which she then completed 
by the acquisition of the 
Hotel Balzac, Mme. de 
Rothschild addressed her- 
self to the architect Leon 
Ohnet, father of the popu- 
lar romancer, who sub- 
mitted plans which were 
accepted. But before the 
execution could be under- 
taken M. Ohnet died. 

The work was then confided to one of his pupils, M. Justin 
Ponsard, who set himself to work with ardor, as modest as tal- 
ented M. Ponsard knew how, while absorbing the ideas and 
methods of the proprietress, to make a remarkable work, hav- 
ing a grand character of distinction and a sobriety of eloquence. 
With the aid of M. de Moulignon, decorative artist, who joined 
his own efforts in a true spirit of proper collaboration, he fin- 
ished the work in three years. On his side, M. de Moulignon 
penetrated the particular tastes of the baroness, knowing how 
she desired to utilize the varieties of the art objects acquired 
by her husband, easily directing with a rare sentiment of unity 
the diverse bodies of workmen called to add their tribute to the 
decoration of the sumptuous mansion, he applied himself in- 
geniously to prepare interior architecture with a view of decor- 
ation of which the elements had been furnished. He was the 
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painter and designer of the hotel, 
eral harmony — the arrangement of 
rarely obtained in an equal degree. 

It is pure Louis XVI. style that has been followed by the 
architect in the construction. The hotel fronts on Rue Berryer. 
It has a court of honor front which is opened by a porte coch- 
ere of large dimensions, surmounted by an entablature with 
attic and piers fastened to a closing wall of stone decorated 
with chains, partitions and balustrades. This court, planted 
with trees, poplars and planes, and surmounted by massive 
shrubs, has a grand air on this side. The front of the hotel be- 
gins with an addition corresponding to the length of the vesti- 
bule, in which we enter through a bay with large natural oak 
doors, varnished and waxed, surmounted by a fixed glass impost 
ornamented with a grille of forged iron. Two Ionic columns of 
stone support each side of the great arched vault of the grand 
entrance, which is ornamented by a key of a female head and 
acanthus leaf. This outside entrance ends by a triangular pedi- 
ment running into the 
balustrade crowning this 
front along its length. 
The windows in the first 
story are ornamented 
with keys having laurels 
and foliage, on which 
balconies of wrought iron 
on the ground floor, simple 
partitions and balustrades 
with stone pillars. The 
openings, lighting in the 
basement, the servants' 
rooms, are masked by 
massive shrubs. 

The garden front is 
of a very fine and rich 
character. A portico, ac- 
companied by a flight of 
stone steps with mono- 
lithic column in couples, 
support a terrace directly 
above. Under this portico, 
garnished with busts and 
flowers, and ornamented 
with various sculptures 
(notably two gazelles in 
bronze which the baroness 
generously bought from 
the blind Vidal) seated 
comfortably protected 
from rain or sun, we have 
an admirable view of 
the garden, which, with 
its grand trees, its large flowers, its lawns, its kiosks, and some 
sculptures disposed here and there, with the allurements of a 
park. From the terrace, which is above the portico in the first 
story, the spectacle is still more pleasant. We can admire the 
details of the sculpture of the front and frieze of the 
hotel, ornamented in its development of garlands, roses, incense 
burners, Phoebus heads, and various other details. 

After this rapid view of the exterior let us go inside. 
We see in the vestibule a large room twenty six feet high, 
entirely constructed of cut stone with decoration of Ionic pilas- 
ters, a double stairway with steps ornamented with inter- 
lacings, leading to a great veranda which opens by three bays 
into the hotel on either side of the stairway; at the two ends of the 
vestibule are two niches occupied by magnificent exotic shrubs, 
whose green foliage forms with the red color of the tapis and 
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the white of the stone, an agreeable harmony. In the middle 
of the flight of the balustrade has been arranged a plinth 
pedestal of stone, on which is placed a colossal Chinese vase of 
admirable beauty and brightness. 

The hall where we enter first is a room of large size, light- 
ed from above by a vaulted ceiling of glass and iron with orna- 
mented ideas in iron, and which is no less than thirty-five and 
three-quarters feet high. A gallery at the height of the first 
story is furnished with a balustrade of wood with filliiig of 
panels of iron and gold in the balustrades. This balustrade sur- 
rounds the room on three sides ; the fourth is occupied by a 
monumental chimney-piece of Scotch rose granite ornamented 
with bronzes, carved and gilt, and chambered enamels of great 
value. This chimney-piece is surmounted by a large glass with 
a carved frame, Italian style. In the cross beam above the back 
is sunk a medallion in terra cotta by Pizalli, portraying Love. 
The walls on the exterior are ornamented , with linings of gray 
walnut from Auvergne ; the panels are decorated with tapestries 
and over the door carved wood and gilt on a background of 
antique white marble. The ceiling is ornamented with a large 
vaulted cornice, painted in waxed walnut, with ground of sky 
blue. The cornice is itself ornamented in the four angles by 




of the famous table service executed for Mme. Du Barry. Yes, 
it is there, almost entire, represented by more than 150 pieces; 
this celebrated service, this marvel of grace and color, of which 
the least fragments are sold for their weight in gold at the pub- 
lic auctions. Compute what sum it represents to-day, while 
thinking that at the double sale several years ago two plain 
plates of this service ornamented with the figure of the favorite 
were sold for a little over $600 each ! In this same room, the 
ceiling of which is an ancient painting by Lagrenee, we see on 
the walls fine paintings of exceptional work. There is a por- 
trait by Rembrandt, the Broken Pitcher of Greuze (reduction 
of the painting at the Louvre), a landscape by Rousseau, etc. 

From the Red Salon let us pass to the Grand Salon. It is 
a vast room, no less than 89 feet long by 19 wide. The decora- 
tion of it is rich and of a liveliness made in harmony. It is 
surrounded on the four sides by couples of Corinthian columns 
and pilasters, and this woodwork painted white with loose 
filets of gold ore warmed by panels hung with blue silk stuffs 
embroidered with garlands of flowers above the columns, a 
architraved cornice with vault supports, a balustrade painted in 
gray with draperies, figures and attributes which serve as set- 
ting for the ceiling of Bocquet re- discovered, as we saw above 
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our medallions latticed in wood and gold with vines hanging 
on the blue background. 

In the middle of the room is an "immense circular sofa. We 
sit down on it. But if, for example, after having examined the 
architectural law of the hall, after giving a view at this collec- 
tion, as rich as imposing, we approach successively to the four 
high showcases which furnish it ; then we experience a delight. 
Here on the superposed tablets of glass is contained all that 
can be imagined of the rarest and most precious among the 
authentic masterpieces of ceramics, glass working, armory, 
ivories, enamels among all peoples. 

To give only a view of how much richness exists would 
need a volume, and this volume, if it was confided to a com- 
petent writer, would be of the greatest interest in the history 
of art. 

Besides, the masterpieces, what is missing the least in the 
hotel of Mme. S. de Rothschild, and another enchantment 
seizes us when on penetrating into one of the salons of recep- 
tion (the red salon) we perceive on delicate Louis XVI. tables, 
and on a small bracket ornamented with porcelains of Sevres, 
fine paste, as we do not see in our museums even, the finest pieces 



in the old Polie Beoujon. The chimney-piece, white marble, is 
ornamented with copper carvings by Dasson, and everywhere 
are only marbles, precious furniture, terra cottas of masters. 
Here are arm chairs, tapestry by the Beauvais, bearing in me- 
dallion the figure of the Dubany, and which have been evident- 
ly executed for the favorite ; there, two play tables in copper 
inlaid work, masterpieces of Boulle, consoles of wood and gilt 
of the time of Louis XVI.; further, cases filled with precious 
objects, all disposed with taste and without offending the eye 
by diverse styles. ! 

The dining hall offers a very ingenious disposition; a con- 
servatory, or sort of winter garden seems to prolong it on one 
of the "four sides which is divided into three arched spaces, 
garnished with mirrors of all heights, in such way that the sea- 
son makes no odds to the capricious undulations of the climbing 
plants, and the rare shrubs animate this room with their 
delightful decoration. But as the architect only disposed of 
one narrow space for this conservatory, which being too scanty, 
he has had recourse to a system of mirrors, which, reflect- 
ing the conservatory and the dining room in all their di- 
mensions, a space of more than forty feet, gives illusion of a 
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perspective of verdure with not a very happy effect. The walls are 
finished with linings of gray walnut of Auvergne and tape6try 
panels witfe Gobelin, eighteenth century. The ceiling is orna- 
mented with large cornice painted in walnut with background of 
sky blue. At the angles the cornice is itself perforated for four 
medallions with lattice work of gold and wood, with vines Tun- 
ning hito the ceiling ; very simple and very plain. 

We could not, it is easy to understand, describe each room 
of this vast hotel. All the more is it impossible to give a view 
of the general arrangement. In resume^ besides the halls of 
reception, the ground floor comprises the bedroom of Mme. 
de Rothschild, the bath room, the toilet room, a boudoir, a 
cabinet of curiosities, a library. For all that the place has 
not been crowded. It is thus that attached to the dining room 
is a large pantry with high buffets, where are arranged certain 
plates, ceramic chefs d'ouvre of all epochs, a heater for service 
at the table, a silver room, etc. The library, on the other side, 
is not very large, and has also a choice cabinet. The sense of 
the comfortable, a character not too severe (which would not 
suit a lady) but -at least serious, a luxury of fine furnishings, a 



with art, a dominating and marked taste for one form or 
another. No. In this regard, there is nothing original to 
notice. No sentiment of newness, no trace of contemporary art. 
It is not here that we must wait to meet a suggestive piece of 
furniture signed with the name of a living artist, an enamel of 
a Thesmar, a glass of Gallfc, a cut by Palige. In return, much 
eclecticism, tact and finesse in choice of the hangings, neither 
too gay nor too sombre, the respect of law, with* horror of 
ostentation ; in short an indifference evident for all that is 
original in the decoration of an interior, the familar traits of 
byegone 6tyles accepted without a murmur because it is the 
vogue to do so. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 



SILVER is to the Orient what gold is to the Occident, Dr. 
Edward Bedloe, the American Consul at Amoy, says. To 
the artist, the scholar and the collector it is the king of 
all the precious metals. Its popularity is not due to its cheapness. 
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temperate fancy, always in fear of criticism and the too gaudy, 
we notice here in all parts of this magnificent residence. 

"In the entire hotel, the construction of which has cost 
more than $400,000, without reckoning the ground," the architect 
told us "I have not spent $250 for gilding." The first story, 
which has been arranged for the apartments of the daughter 
of the baroness, remains unoccupied since her marriage. We 
find nothing especial except the oratory, in the Arabian style, 
conceived for the ceremonies of the Jewish religion, and a long 
hall, on the walls of which are very simple cases full of brilliants 
and ancient gold work. 

Behold then the objects of art that render the visit to the 
hotel Solomon de Rothschild particularly interesting. The wish 
of the baroness, who desired above all to preserve the value of the 
remarkable collections acquired by her husband has been 
vigojoasly followed. We do not find here one of the apartments 
the decoration of which betrays such or such pre-occupation 



Jade, which rivals silver in public esteem, is much more expen- 
sive than gold. There may be another reason for the small use 
of gold as au ornament by the Chinese. In designation of rank 
and title, a gold button stands at nearly the bottom of the 
list. 

Then, on the other hand, yellow golden is the imperial color, 
and none but those around the Son of Heaven are allowed to 
use it for wearing and other purposes. Silver jewelry and curios 
in China are universal. The poorest coolie's wife has usually 
argent bracelets and earrings. In curios and bric-a-brac the 
number of silver articles is legion. The greatest manufacturing 
center is Canton, but Amoy, Fuchau, Nankin and Pekin pos- 
sess artists and guilds whose workmanship is famous over the 
Empire. Hours may profitably be spent in studying the de- 
signs of these Eastern artificers. One class of these consists of 
miniature reproductions of features of daily life, and is adapted 
for earrings, watch charms, pendants and bangle attachments. 
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